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Keep your grip—the"grip of God—an all-summer grip, on your strong 
men by getting them interested NOW in a series of daily personal 
Bible readings with brief comment by Dean Bosworth, CHRIST IN 
EVERYDAY LIFE (75 cents). A pocket volume, one-third the 
usual bulk, leather-stamped cloth, a pleasant book to handle. When 
the first copies got to Yale they changed the secretary’s plans. “We 
are all so much pleased with it,’’ he writes, “that we have decided 
to use it instead of some contemplated Bible readings of our own 
selection, in a campaign for summer daily Bible study. ‘Will you | 
kindly send me twenty copies as soon as you possibly can?” This 
is Dean Bosworth’s latest. His other courses, “‘Studies in the Life 
of Christ” (60 and go cents), and “New Studies in Acts’’ (so and 
75 cents) are continually making new records of helpfulness. 
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THE INTERCOLLECIAN 


CURRENT COMMENT 


The Origin of a Boys’ Department 


The community service of the student 
Association .is, to be sure, generally 
found to be of a transient nature. 
There are also on record abundant in- 
cidents that show how many under- 
graduates are rather uncertain assist- 
ants in carrying on social work of many 
kinds. Some settlement workers have 
even gone so far as to refuse the 
proffered aid of well-intentioned stu- 
dents. This is not always the case, 
however. Some of the work that has 
been recently undertaken by college 
men has proved that a large, permanent 
institution can sometimes be maintained 
on a working basis by college men. In 
some of the great cities some settle- 
ments use students exclusively for their 
boys’ work. The teaching of English 
to foreigners done by college men has 
been the means of putting an invaluable 
possession into the hands of our brothers 
from other lands. An especially sig- 
nificant case of the permanency of some 
college community service is found in 
the case of the boy’s club development 
at the University of Oregon. Three 
years ago three freshmen organized a 
Boys’ Bible Study Club in the college 
town Eugene. Throughout the college 
course of these men the work has grown 
until this year an organized club of 
eighty-five boys has been turned over to 
the city Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, as a Boys’ Department. 


A Good Word from the East 


Sometime ago there were sent out 
from America four little pamphlets, 
issued by the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, to an old traveling secretary. 
In return, there has come a letter that 


breathes the spirit of the true mission- 
ary at the front, and brings a telling 
word of hope with regard to the progress 
of our great campaign. The letter be- 
gins by expressing the writer’s joy 
that the arrival of the pamphlets made 
her feel still a part of the movement 
at home. Then it goes on, full of 
breaking of idols, of preaching to 
hungry villagers, of having low-caste 
meetings interrupted by high - caste 
Brahmins, who are even more hungry 
than their unfortunate countrymen: 
just four short pages out of a busy life, 
and yet they give us quickly, almost as 
in a vision, a sense of the magnitude of 
the work that is being done by our own 
representatives at the front. We cannot 
fail but feel here in America that we 
are part and parcel of work of this 
kind. Surely everyone who in any way 
puts forward the slightest effort to for- 
ward the cause of the missions can feel 
by right a sense of proprietorship in the 
triumphs at the front. Here we have 
idols given up; men, women and chil- 
dren forsake all the old things to re- 
turn to the gospel message; and the 
missionary himself says, in ending: “It 
is the biggest work in the world, this 
missionary enterprise; I am glad I am 
in it.” 


The Science of Missions 


The increased investment of lives and 
money in the cause of foreign missions 
demands that there shall be an increas- 
ing number of men devoting themselves 
to the scientific study of missions. Much 
of the missionary iiterature with which 
most college men are familiar is in 
text-book form; and while books in- 
tended for class-room work can be ac- 
curate and scholarly, there must be, to 
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fulfill the demands of the subject, a de- 
tailed account of many of the crucial 
problems facing Christian expansion in 
the world to-day, extended enough to 
go thoroughly into the issues involved. 
One rock upon which all our mission- 
ary movements may split is the rock 
of inaccurate knowledge. Dilettantism 
will do here no better than elsewhere, 
and it is not exaggeration to say that 
many works dealing with vital issues 
in the missionary campaign that have 
been published far and wide, have been 
inaccurate and unjust in a high degree. 
Past generations have produced scholarly 
books on missions, but lately there have 
come to light four books—all written 
in Germany—that probably have never 
been equaled in thoroughness and pre- 
cision in dealing with living issues. 
These four have all been reviewed in 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. There are two of 
them from the pen of Julius Richter, 
who was one of the speakers at the 
Rochester Convention—*A History of 
Missions in India” and a “History of 
Protestant Missions in the Near East.” 
J. Warneck’s “The Living Christ and 
Dying Heathenism” is the third. The 
fourth has not yet been translated into 
English—Gottfried Simon’s “Islam und 
Christentum.” As the present issue 
goes to press the great National Lay- 
men’s Missionary Congress is holding 
its sessions in Chicago. The success of 
the Canadian National Convention of 
last year gives ground for the belief 
that the gathering in Chicago means 
a long step forward in the missionary 
enterprise. Upon the leaders of this 
great movement in all its separate 
branches, upon ministers, upon Associa- 
tion secretaries, upon Christian fathers 
and mothers, there falls now a new re- 
sponsibility. Christians must no longer 
content themselves with newspaper re- 
ports of mission endeavor, nor with 
scraps of too enthusiastic comments by 
occasional speakers; but must master 
the great principles underlying the 
enterprise of our Lord’s and inform 
themselves from sources of unques- 
tioned authority as to the progress of 
the work. There is every promise that 
the materials for such study will be 


soon available to all—there is enough 
to make a beginning at hand now; and 
no excuse will serve us if, through care- 
lessness, the heart is lost out of this 
campaign of ours. 





A Living or a Life 


A square peg will not fit into a round 
hole; neither will a peg that is merely 
almost round fit into a round hole. 
There is a great body of work to be 
done in this world; there is a great body 
of men made to do that work. We 
shall probably never attain perfection 
in coupling the man to his proper work, 
but at least we can make an attempt to 
proceed on sound principles. Many are 
awaking now to the fact that this choice 
of a life-work—one of the fundamental 
choices in a man’s life—is often made 
in a spirit of utter carelessness, or, per- 
haps, never actually takes place as an 
act of the will at all. That college As- 
sociations over the whole continent are 
taking this matter up in earnest is a 
hopeful sign. For instance, the Asso- 
ciation at the University of Oregon has 
offered to the undergraduates an ex- 
cellent opportunity to study different 
careers, as implements for the building 
of character and the serving of God and 
man rather than as a means to a liv- 
ing. The course was opened by Pro- 
fessor E. H. Meany, who spoke on 
“Principles That Should Guide in Choos- 
ing a Career.” Then followed discus- 
sions of Lumbering, Engineering, Edu- 
cation, Law, the Secretaryship of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Business, the Ministry, and Medicine. 
This same general plan has been carried 
out in many institutions. Even at pro- 
fessional schools, where the profession 
is already chosen, a series of meetings, 
discussing a certain phase of the prob- 
lem, has been found very profitable. 
For instance, in a medical school in 
New York a new idea of the practice 
of medicine as a profession was given 
to those men who attended a course of 
luncheon-talks, at which prominent doc- 
tors presented different aspects of the 
profession, especially with reference to 
the contribution it had to make to in- 
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dividual and national righteousness. 
Even after a man has chosen a profes- 
sion it is not too late to correct a low 
ideal of his calling. The colleges of 
our land have been founded on un- 
selfishness, and are maintained through 
self-sacrifice; what, then, is there due 
from those who receive their privileges? 





Pacitic Coast Missionary Conferences 


Five successful missionary conferences 
were recently held on the Pacific Coast. 
These conferences were held during the 
same period as the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement Conferences in that region. 
The conferences were held at Los 
Angeles, Stanford University, Salem, 
Tacoma, and Walla Walla. About 600 
men and women in all were reached in 
these gatherings. The colleges of the 
state of Oregon have adopted advanced 
policies in mission study, and have laid 
plans for a large increase in missionary 
giving. The direct result of these meet- 
ings has been that some have already 
dedicated their lives to foreign service. 
In every institution professors are co- 
operating with the Association in a very 
direct way to help forward all lines of 
missionary interest. This series reached 
practically every institution on the Pacific 
Coast. Such meetings are worthy of 
special note, because they represent a 
very successful attempt to get the great 
missionary project of the Church before 
all the colleges of the area they are set 
out tocover. It would be a gross blunder 
to imagine that what we erroneously call 
the distinctive missionary activities of the 
student religious life the only activities 
that received any stimulus from such 
a program. No one of any intelligence 
can be brought face to face with a high 
and noble enterprise without profiting 
immensely, if the heart be honest and 
the purpose sincere. As he who reads 
his Bible aright cannot fail to be mis- 
sionary, so he who sees what man work- 
ing in God’s power has been able to ac- 
complish goes back to Bible with a 
quickened sense of the available power 
there. 
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Social Service in India 


There will probably be many discus- 
sions on the question of the relationship 
between social and individual salvation 
before there emerges a reasonably sat- 
isfactory theoretical statement. But far 
outrunning any such formal statement, 
wherever the Gospel has gone, men have 
begun to feel the call to a Christian so- 
cial service: and though the term may 
be hard to define and the dividing line 
between social and individual service 
very vague, the significant thing is that 
Christian men are extending their field 
of effort, using every legitimate means 
to uplift and save; and where the indi- 
vidual is too weak to accomplish alone 
a hard task they are joining hands. 
From India we have coming to us the 
report of renewed interest in “social 
problems.” In Young Men of India, 
for February, there is printed a paper 
on this subject, read by B. R. Barber, 
of Calcutta, to a secretaries’ conference 
in January. This paper is of distinct 
value on other grounds than as a mere 
interesting note from the foreign field. 
The early sections show how the activi- 
ties that are called by the name “social 
service’ were all implied in the early 
statements of the purpose of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and how 
great men in Association work have 
been ever the foremost to emphasize 
these activities. A clearly-written sec- 
tion deals with the present state of 
thought with regard to the Association’s 
duty toward certain forms of service. 
This part of the paper shows a sure 
grasp on the essentials of the point at 
issue, whether in India or in America. 
The rest of the discussion is confined 
to practical suggestions. These are sug- 
gestive, but also very definite. The first 
thing urged is a thorough study of so- 
cial conditions; it is maintained that 
every secretary “ought to be an au- 
thority for his city on such questions.” 
The second recommendation is the es- 
tablishing of hotels and residential quar- 
ters where, for a _ reasonable price, 
young men may live in surroundings 
free from the vicious influences that 
generally predominate. The opening of 
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first-class employment bureaus is cited 
next as a crying need. The problem of 
the unemployed is certainly as acute in 
India as anywhere else in the world, 
and the conditions that are the effect 
of unemployment may be at least 
partially overcome by such an institu- 
tion. 

The last special plea is for play- 
grounds and swimming-baths. Further 
problems to be solved are enumerated— 
“temperance and purity, Lord’s Day ob- 
servance, savings accounts and fighting 
of debt, and the like.” This all means 
a larger message of Christ, with a wider 
opportunity for development along the 
lines that our Master surely commended. 





The Summer Conferences 


There will be eight summer confer- 
ences this summer under the auspices of 
the student Christian Associations of the 
United States and Canada. This is a 
growth of but little over twenty years 
from the first gathering at Mt. Her- 
mon. Nearly all of the undergraduate 
leaders and many of the older con- 
ference leaders are still alive to witness 
the remarkable increase of interest on 
the part of college men in the enter- 
prise for which these gatherings stand. 
It is well for us to consider all that this 
increasing interest means. It means, 
first of all, that the voluntary student 
religious organization is holding a 
higher place every year in the colleges 
of America; it means that many of the 
best and strongest men have seen the 
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possibilities of such a union of endeavor. 
The further meaning of our confer- 
ences may be easily seen if an analysis 
of the purposes of organization is 
made. Men generally organize for two 
purposes: first, to forward the great ob- 
ject that can better be forwarded by a 
body working together than by indi- 
viduals; and, second, that individuals 
may by allying themselves with the or- 
ganization stand before the world as on 
the side of some great principle. As it 
in reality is in the case under discus- 
sion, the power of the voluntary or- 
ganization for promoting the spiritual 
interests of students is being more and 
more recognized. Undergraduates are 
comparing it favorably with other 
methods that disregard the principle 
that spiritual development depends upon 
freedom and free exercise of the whole 
man. College professors are endorsing 
its spirit and methods and joining sym- 
pathetically in its activities; they them- 
selves are taking their places beside the 
undergraduate and all are pulling to- 
gether. But, of course, behind and above 
the organization is the heart of the matter. 
From the inception of the movement, 
Christ Himself has been its end; and 
the organization is only valuable in so 
far as it helps us to be like Him. If 
the powers of evil are against an or- 
ganization, we can still fight on in a 
glorious hope; but if God finds that it 
will not serve His purpose, doomed is 
too weak a word to use! The confer- 


ences will be a time of inspiration, but 
also a time of reflection. 
our covenant with God! 


Let us renew 








STUDENT CONFERENCES, SUMMER 1910 


Young Men’s Christian Associations 


Middle Atlantic Conference............... , eT Pocono Pines, Pa. 
Rocky Mountain Conference............... BE T,  cncdscesesinst Cascade, Col. 
Southwestern Conference...............+: DN Ds nse ccskeeewaen Seabrook, Tex. 

Lake Geneva Conference.............e00. , SO ere Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Southern Comferemne.. co ccccccccccccccces . 8 eae Montreat, N. C. 

Rae Tete COMI «os svc ccccsecscccses Gis nn ckncennseees Linwood Park, Ohio. 
Pacific Northwest Conference............. DM ikscddsnuccsenans Columbia Beach, Ore. 
Northfield Conference..............seeeees PO BF Biv cicseccccasee E. Northfield, Mass. 


Young Women’s Christian Association 


Southern Comferemee........ccccccccessces | ee ee Asheville, N. C. 

Northwest Conference. ............ceecees PEGS GGT Os co cccecesees Breakers, Wash. 

Western Conference.............ccecceees June 24-July 4...........4.. Cascade, Col. 

East Central Conference.............see0- Jame B6-JENy 4... cc ccccccsces Granville, Ohio. 

EE aT PS GE Os scccevccvees Silver Bay, N. Y. 

Lake Joseph Conference..............0e0e June 28-July 8.............. Elgin House, Lake 
: Joseph, Muskoka, 

Canada. 
CS GG nn cticcnerwtnccasvecnaa August 26-Sept. 5.......... Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Southwestern Conference.............++2 August 26-Sept. 5.......... Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Summer conferences for students of the United States and Canada will be 
held as usual this year, under the direction of the Student Department of the 
International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, the Na- 
tional Board of Young Women’s Christian Associations, and the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations of Canada. The missionary features at all of the 
conferences will be in charge of the Student Volunteer Movement. 

The usual plan will be followed in the various gatherings with reference to 
the general features. There will, again, be emphasis on the study of the Bible 
through the “group system,” experienced Bible teachers training the student 
leaders daily. Able leaders will direct mission study courses, both home and 
foreign. Strong platform and life-work meetings will continue as an important 
part of each conference. In several of the gatherings the program will include 
faculty conferences, Association conferences, and institutes on various forms of 
life service. The usual attention will be given to athletics and social features. 

The success of all these gatherings will depend not alone upon the speakers 
and leaders. The presidents and general secretaries of the local Associations 
should put forth the strongest effort to secure the attendance of the very best 
students of their institutions. The prayer of Christian students throughout the 
continent is earnestly sought for the conferences. 





THE CHRISTIAN EMPLOYER’S PROBLEMS 
By Roger H. Williams 


This address was delivered at one of the student conferences last year to 
a group especially considering industrial problems. It is no academic discussion ; 
for Mr. Williams, a graduate of Cornell, has been associated for years with 
large manufacturing interests. The view-point is wholesome, and the issues are 
laid down with particular clearness—The Editor. 


HERE is a desperate need to-day 
T of trained scientific analysis of 
some of the conditions obtaining among 
working people, rich and poor. There 
is a call for the caution born of his- 
torical study, and for the boldness and 
courage wrought of conviction as to 
fundamental principles and immutable 
laws; and, particularly, there is a de- 
mand for skilful application and pre- 
sentation of these points of view in ac- 
tion and printed word. The*chance this 
offers to a college man to justify his 
training is exceptionally the chance of 
the engineering, scientific and technical 
school man, for he will of greater prob- 
ability be brought face to face with the 
field of these inquiries where they are 
real and pressing. 

Special educational benefits should be 
regarded as a trust to be used in serv- 
ice. One who is not willing to take that 
view of higher education is not entitled 
to it, economically or socially, not to 
say morally; for otherwise he is, in es- 
sence, in the same class as the pauper. 
The pauper does not make his living, 
and is a burden to the community. The 
man with a college education has been 
given, at the cost of the community’s 
capital and his productive time, excep- 
tional advantages, and is rightly looked 
to for a higher return than a mere liv- 
ing; and by higher return is not meant 
necessarily greater financial productive- 


ness, but a greater contribution to so- 
ciety of what is worth while. In fact, 
there is argumentative ground and 
plausible evidence for the contention so 
often made by non-college men, and 
sometimes by graduates, that the in- 
vestment of money and time in college 
education does not pay proportionately. 
Perhaps it does not in money, and, if 
so, cannot be approved from a purely 
economic standpoint. But if the college 
man pays to his generation and com- 
munity dividends of sane leadership and 
guidance through their recurring crises, 
social, economic and political, it is cer- 
tain that his critics will be few. 

We are living in a capitalistic era; 
that is to say, one in which industry is 
carried on under a system of employ- 
ment of labor by greater or smaller or- 
ganizations of capital, as distinguished 
from the eras when labor employed it- 
self or was in bondage to lords or lands, 
or in mutual co-operation ; and although 
perhaps 80 per cent. of this country’s 
business is done to-day under the cor- 
porate form, we are, presumably speak- 
ing, not at the end of the development. 
Cycles of economic change have worked 
by centuries, not by years. So we may 
reasonably expect that this phase will 
continue well past our lifetime, and may 
be accepted as one of the assumed ele- 
ments of our present industrial environ- 
ment. 
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Furthermore, the system that prevails 
is a competitive one, founded on the 
right of private property, and, whatever 
we may think of it, it has existed even 
back of that shrewd bargainer Jacob, 
and exists to-day entrenched in the con- 
stitutions and minds of the civilized 
world. These obvious facts are cited 
not to discuss them, but to call atten- 
tion to them as important to be ac- 
knowledged and to be kept well in mind 
in all our study, and then to make on 
them the further observation, which 
seems a fair deduction from the New 
Testament message, that no system of 
industry or government is any better 
than the individuals composing it; and, 
conversely, almost any system is con- 
ceivably tolerable if the units going to 
make it up are obeying the two great 
commandments of our Master. What 
we have to do, then, as Christian em- 
ployers or employees, is not to tilt 
against Socialism or Capitalism, urge 
Communism or “the Struggle for Ex- 
istence,” but try intelligently and ear- 
nestly to find out ‘practically what in 
business “loving our neighbor as our- 
selves” means; and that will take all 
the brains God gave us and all the con- 
secration we can get Him to give us. 

A self-governing State, to endure and 
prosper, must be made up of healthy, 
educated, self-respecting and indepen- 
dent citizens; otherwise all suffer. Any 
condition, plan, scheme or platform 
which seems to tend away from these 
results should be severely challenged. 
This is admittedly an argument on the 
lowest plea—i. e., that of self-preserva- 
tion of the group; and you may say, 
and I hope, that all here are altruists. 
Well and good, but let us not base 
altruism on mere sentiment. Let us 
remember that Christ bade us love our 
neighbor, not better than but as our- 


selves, realizing that we would have a 
good, full measure as a_ standard. 
Therefore, should we not grant that 
when we are working hard to better 
some social ill we are not bound to for- 
get, nor even to try to forget, that we 
are indirectly or incidentally working 
for our own benefit, and that the added 
stimulus is perfectly proper, as it is nat- 
ural? Frank admissions along this line 
are wholesome, as, for example, of the 
fact that a very good deal of what is 
being done by corporations in sanitary 
housing, free dispensaries, and the like, 
is but an intelligent response to an in- 
vestigation of what can bring about for 
them greater permanent labor efficiency. 
Such acknowledgment, I say, clears the 
air of a lot of hypocrisy and cant, and 
in no way belittles the good accom- 
plished. 

To get a little closer down to our sub- 
ject, then, what are the fair claims that 
a working man, rich or poor, is today 
recognized as having a right to enjoy; 
or, to put it differently, what are the 
things that it is essential he should have 
in his working life? First, we should 
say, as safe and healthful conditions of 
employment as possible. And concern- 
ing “possible” there are economic lim- 
itations which it is just as well to men- 
tion at this point. 

It goes without saying that, to sur- 
vive, an industry must eafn a fair re- 
turn on a legitimate capital investment. 
It may well be that the process to ren- 
der safe some necessary manufacturing 
step would be so expensive as not to 
permit of a profit at the prevailing 
price for the finished product. Should 
a Christian employer accept such a 
situation as inevitable? On the con- 
trary, he has several alternatives. He 
may, when lawful, endeavor to get the 
price raised to the necessary point by 
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trade agreement (this is now regarded 
unlawful restraint of trade, and usually 
is impracticable of accomplishment), or, 
what is in practice the same thing, edu- 
cate the public to the point of demand- 
ing legislation which will make the safer 
process obligatory on all in the trade. 
Then the burden is shifted to the com- 
munity by the higher price. If, again, 
the price so raised would make the 
product unsalable—a very reasonable 
possibility—one is confronted by a 
dilemma, the Christian horn of which 
is to take up some other line of busi- 
ness and try to discourage the use of 
that product. This extreme rarely 
arises, however, because inventive ac- 
tivity is stimulated by the situation re- 
sulting from the mandatory legislation 
and usually evolves a cheaper safe pro- 
cess. 

In this connection the dual, we might 
say triple, relation of a business ad- 
ministrator or manager should be ap- 
preciated. Nowadays, as likely as not, 
he owns no substantial part of the cap- 
ital he is administering; and so he is 
trustee as to that, as well as for the 
labor he uses, and more distantly for 
the public. The pressure he is under, 
and the high degree of judicial and ex- 
ecutive skill required if he aims to 
maintain an equitable balance between 
these interests, are apparent. It is not 
strange, therefore, that on many mooted 
points managers have differing opinions, 
as one or another phase of this trifold 
obligation becomes the strongest, or 
when a particular vision commands the 
attention. 

On the question of safe and health- 
ful occupation, however, there is more 
general unanimity than on any other, 
which is sufficient warrant for its be- 
ing here presented first. 

In this country—no doubt as an in- 
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heritance of the pioneer’s pride in his 
self-reliance—we have not so generally 
adopted safety devices and other pro- 
tective measures as has been done 
abroad; but their installation is grow- 
ing, and the time promises not to be far 
distant when a sense of shame will be 
felt by a manufacturer if he knowingly 
omits any of the many such simple and 
comparatively inexpensive precautions 
that are now readily available. 

Air, sunshine, good drinking water 
and clean cups, covers for cogs and 
belts and elevator shafts, protective 
guards on grinding wheels and stamp- 
ing machines, stools for girls, dust re- 
movers, and the special attachments and 
measures peculiar to differing busi- 
nesses, are now almost taken for 
granted as prevailing in any decent shop. 

When we learn that there is a con- 
sulting engineer in New York who de- 
votes the most of his time to reporting 
on and devising methods of safely and 
quickly getting large bodies of em- 
ployees out of factories in case of fire, 
and superintending drills for that pur- 
pose, you can see how this spirit is 
growing. 

Do what you will, however, even to 
unusual precautions, a man cannot be 
entirely protected against himself. There 
will always be some who, with full 
knowledge of its habits, will “monkey 
with the buzz-saw.” I use this metaphor- 
ically, but it literally illustrates the 
point, since a carpenter in our own 
company a few days ago did this very 
thing. He is fifty years old and has 
been a carpenter all his working life, 
and yet he followed into the saw with 
his hand a piece of wood that was be- 
ing cut instead of pushing it the last 
part of the way with a scrap, as is cus- 
tomary. 

There is still another phase, which is 
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suggested by a card* recently issued by 
our company. It is unquestionably a 
tendency .of routine factory work to dull 
the observation and thinking powers of 
the operative, except, perhaps, as to his 
special operation, and that largely be- 
comes an unconscious muscle reaction. 
And this constitutes, it seems to me, a 
much more serious indictment against 
our big manufactories than the perils 
of large aggregations of capital or the 
much talked-of restraint of trade; for 
anything that impairs the thinking and 
reasoning powers of our citizens weak- 
ens the electorate and reacts on us all. 
The plan outlined on the card is a 
method of mind stimulus, and is one 
answer to this need. The bonus sys- 
tem of paying a man extra for part of 
the time his ingenuity or application 
may have saved in doing work for 





1IDEAS PAID FOR. 





REWARDS AND PRIZES. 


NOTICE is hereby given to those working for this 
Company that PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS and 
criticisms are WANTED about everything connected 
with the business which will affect a NET SAVING 
of Time, Money, Labor or Material, or which will re- 
sult in simplifying operations or designs, or IN- 
CREASING sales or efficiency. 

EACH IDEA accepted by the Committee will be 
awarded $2.00 at once, and the best fifteen every six 
months will be further entitled to prizes as follows: 


FIRST, $50.00; SECOND, $40.00; THIRD, $30.00; 
FOURTH, $25.00; FIFTH, $20.00; SIXTH, five 
prines of $15.00 each; SEVENTH, five prizes of $10.00 
each. 

For PATENTABLE IDEAS there will be special 
compensation arranged. 


The number and kind of suggestions offered will be 
taken into account when promotions are to be made. 
The FOREMAN whose division shows for the six 


months the highest percentage will also receive a 
prize of $15.00. 


Signed suggestions should be deposited in the boxes 
provided. o unsigned criticism will be noticed. 
Suggestions made will be copied confidentially under 
the supervision of one of the Company officers, and 
names will be withheld from the Committee until 
awards are made. 


Matters about wages or personal grievances may be 
taken up with the foreman or superintendent, but not 
in this way. 

Suggestions without names will be posted on the 
bulletin boards as fast as accepted. 


Officers, Superintendents, and Members of Execu- 
tive Staff cannot compete. 


Foreman_can compete, but only in matters outside 
their own division. 


THE ABOVE GOES INTO EFFECT AT ONCE 


AND UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 
May 15, 1909. 
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which there is a scheduled time also in- 
directly accomplishes something in this 
same line. 

Coming now to self-respect and inde- 
pendence as other most essential quali- 
ties to be fostered in industrial rela- 
tions, it would at first appear, perhaps, 
that they are synonymous. Acknowl- 
edging their inter-relation, it may be re- 
marked that one has to do with char- 
acter and the other with a condition 
of pocket. A man won’t dare agitate 
or proceed against an unworthy office- 
holder—say a tenement inspector—if 
the citizen retains his job because of the 
officeholder’s favoritism or procurement, 
which is equivalent to saying that his 
job has cost the citizen his self-respect. 
But a man who is out of work through 
sickness, with no money for medicine 
and facing eviction for unpaid rent, 
won’t even have time or energy to con- 
nect his troubles with the venal in- 
spector through an unsanitary drain, 
left so because the landlord found it 
cheaper to “buy” the tenement-house in- 
spector than a new drain. Both condi- 
tions are deplorable, but different. 

In conversation the other day, one of 
our most distinguished American citi- 
zens, a general and ambassador, and a 
leader in his profession, said, as he was 
talking over some of the lessons a long 
life had taught him: “Every gift made 
me or service done me without com- 
pensation has been demoralizing.” The 
realization of the almost universal truth 
of that observation as applied to any 
rank of life is of decided importance. 
And it is so, because if acted upon it 
determines a point of view toward a 
whole category of relations. 

The well-known example of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company is, it 
would seem, a case in point. Here is 
a company that carried out the so-called 
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welfare work for its employees to a 
point hitherto unknown in this country. 
It had rest rooms and bathrooms, it had 
visiting nurses and circulating libraries. 
It had home flower garden prizes and 
free vaccinations, it had dance pavilions 
and company picnics. It took thought 
for the comfort and pleasures of its em- 
ployees and their families for the whole 
twenty-four hours, 365 days in the year. 
But the employees struck, and President 
Patterson, who had put no end of money 
and generous impulse into it all, went 
to Europe sick at heart over the ap- 
parent ingratitude. It was not clear 
just what was the matter, and perhaps 
but few, if any, of the employees realized 
that their real grievance was, to a large 
extent, apart from their formulated de- 
mands. But was not there enough ex- 
planation in the natural resentment 
against patronage? We are all men to- 
gether in this world—employees and 
employers; and while we appreciate a 
kind spirit and a cheerful word, we 
hate being coddled, and we want, or 
ought to want, to take our deserts and 
our “medicine” as they come. Protec- 
‘tion of a man’s personal and home life 
from even a benevolent invasion is, I 
believe, of the greatest importance; and 
there is hardly any one thing in the line 
of our subject which deserves more em- 
phasis than the necessity, at all hazards, 
of preserving manhood’s self-respect. 
Then, further, there is a feeling com- 
mon among wage-earners that if some- 
thing a little above the average is being 
done for them its cost is being taken 





*A similar phase of this matter is afforded by the 
experience of a generous-hearted employer of thou- 
sands of workmen in the West some years ago, who 
established for the benefit of his pon moan a simple 
lunch-room where, by purchasing in large quantities 
and using expert service in his soup-kitchen, he was 
able to give a simple noon-day meal for a few cents 
per man. This was just before a panic, as a sequel to 
which it became necessary to reduce wages or dis- 
charge a large part of the force. The former course 
was pursued, and some of the labor agitators and sen- 
sational newspapers at once took up the situation and 
stated, in effect, that the employer, having found out 


out of their wage. They very properly 
say, “Give us our wage, and if we want 
to go to a lecture we will go and pay 
for it, and not be beholden to anyone 
for it, or, if possible, for anything else.” 
This, you may think, is silly or spiteful, 
but it is fundamentally right.? 

If, then, the observation is correct, 
that what savors of patronage is bad 
for character and citizenship, it follows 
that when a concern hires a man to 
work for it it is ordinarily much better 
that its relations as a business organi- 
zation with the employee directly begin 
and end right at the factory or office 
door. If you, as an employer, want to 
do anything more, do it as an indi- 
vidual, not as a company, and then 
merely offer it or make it easily avail- 
able; but don’t force it or use your posi- 
tion of advantage to exploit the needs 
or desires of your friend in the shop 
to his own harm and yours, for you do 
harm yourself by flattering your vanity 
as having virtuously done a good deed 
when you have not.® 

The question of making a man inde- 
pendent is one which is his problem 
beyond what any employer can do. 
Some men can’t keep out of debt on 
$25,000 a year, and others will save on 
$1.50 per day. 

Benj. Franklin, in his comments on 
savings, pertinently said that the road 
to a competency lay either in earning 
more than you decide to spend, or in 
spending less than you decide to earn. 

So it is well to remember that being 
“poor,” so called, is partly elective, and 


that men could live on a few cents a day, had decided 
to make them. Although the men probably knew this 
was untrue, the sentiment created had its effect, and 
the men stopped patronizing the lunch-room, and it 
later had to be abandoned. 


* This relation should be clearly distinguished, how- 
ever, from the important duties owed by a corporation 
to its whole community as a taxpayer and quasi-citizen. 
It is to be regretted that in many industrial municipali- 
ties the influence of large companies is rarely u 
constructively except for their own particular neces- 
sities. 
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that if a man elects to be lazy, in- 
competent and poor, you have no quar- 
rel with him so long as he pays his bills. 
In fact, you are encroaching on his 
liberties if you insist upon his forcing 
his way out of the class roughly indi- 
cated by the word “poor”; and you 
are also encroaching on the liberties of 
some others if you insist on their doing 
it for him. 

Understand, now, that we are assum- 
ing as a matter of course that our 
Christian employer is paying the best 
full market price for each grade of his 
labor, and that we are talking of an 
able-bodied employee of average intelli- 
gence. For the physically or mentally 
incompetent society must continue to 
provide until, if ever,* it gradually cor- 
rects the conditions producing them. 
But their case constitutes a topic in it- 
self and does not directly concern us at 
this time, because they are not or should 
not be candidates for employment in 
general competition. 

Suppose, however, that the able- 
bodied workman of average intelligence 
elects to exert himself, what are his 
chances with a practically Christian em- 
ployer? It would seem that this is 
where piece-work and bonus payments 
and systematic promotion records come 
in with an answer. Paying a man in 
proportion to his output, if the rates 
are properly adjusted to the ordinary 
efforts of the ordinary man, means that 
whenever a workman puts forth extra 
effort he is paid proportionately, and 
that he need stay at the average dead 
level no longer than he wants to. The 
bonus system is a modification of this 
idea to the extent of a fixed minimum 
day’s wage, largely to remove the nerv- 





“Moses (Deut. 15:11), Solomon_ (Prov. 18:18) 
Christ (Matt. 26:17; Mark 14:17; John 12:8), an 
Paul seemed to have grave doubts of this being accom- 
plished while men are human. 
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ous strain of compensation based en- 
tirely on piece-work. The logical corol- 
lary of these arrangements is the keep- 
ing an efficiency record and making pro- 
motions, so far as practical, on its 
showing. These or similar methods of 
pay and advancement ought to ‘prevail 
in the shops of the man who wants to 
give his fellow his chance. 

The interesting topic of “hours of 
labor” is one that has received a great 
deal of attention by labor leaders, the 


. press and social reformers generally, 


and logically invites discussion at this 
point; but justice cannot be done it in 
these brief, passing moments. The vary- 
ing equities of the case of an iron pud- 
dler, whose work is excessively ex- 
haustive, and of the gate tender, who 
sits quietly on his stool all day long; of 
the piece-worker, who wants a fairly 
long day so that he can increase his 
earnings, and of the expert manager 
who, by reason of high tension, can 
conclude his allotted task in a few 
hours; and a realization that all these 
may be combined under the same roof 
where a standard working day must 
prevail so that all the co-ordinate de- 
partments may work along together, 
only suggests how impossible it is to 
do absolute justice to each and every 
man on this score. Like all problems 
of co-operation, there must be made 
certain sacrifices for the average good 
of the whole, and no formula has yet 
been reached which is ideally applicable 
as a general adjustment. 

The question of profit sharing ought 
to be considered in this connection. As 
to this, there is naturally a great di- 
versity of opinion, for it is a compli- 
cated subject; and in outlining one 
company’s plan it is offered only as 
one way of trying to meet the problem, 
which problem, it is only fair to say, 
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some very good men do not think 
needs meeting. However, this company 
does. Of course, if there are no profits, 
neither capital nor labor gets any. If 
there are some, then a per cent. divi- 
dend is declared on the wages of the 
year, each man according to his earn- 
ings, just as on the capital, after capital 
has received its fair market price. That 
is to say, fair market wages are paid 
during the year for labor, and monthly 
or quarterly dividends of a fair inter- 
est return is paid on the capital, then 
at the end of the year what surplus is 
available for profit division is dis- 
tributed pro rata to the wage-earners 
and the capital, dollar for dollar, treat- 
ing the wages earned during the year 
as if it were a capital investment. Thus 
if, after paying quarterly a dividend at 
the rate of six or seven per cent. on 
capital there is enough left to make 
ten per cent. on the aggregate of the 
wages paid during the year and the 
capital at investment during the year, it 
is divided proportionately to each wage- 
earner in accordance with his earnings, 
just as to each stockholder on the 
amount he had at investment. This, 
again, obviously rewards the activity of 
the ambitious, for the ten per cent. 
would be figured on the results of his 
extra efforts as well as on what he 
would have gotten anyway. 

Before leaving this general topic we 
must touch on the subject of accident 
insurance and sick and death benefits, 
for no man can be accounted indepen- 
dent who has no provision against the 
more or less certain incapacities caused 





5 It is noted with satisfaction that Massachusetts has 
recently issued to some public-spirited men of that 
sanely progressive Commonwealth a charter for a 
mutual insurance company specially designed to 
handle workingmen’s insurance and pension funds, 
presumably in co-operation with the employers as to 
premium collections. Such co-operation with this or 
similar mutual companies will be essential in order to 
bring the cost of adequate insurance within the reach 
of those who perhaps need it most. I say mutual, be- 


by sickness or injury, or who would 
leave his family penniless if he died. 

On this subject a full and final an- 
swer is most difficult. It is undoubtedly 
something which ought to be covered, 
but whether it is wisest to shoulder it 
all on to the community or State 
through the price of product or by tax; 
or whether the employer should arrange 
and pay for it; or the employer handle 
it and the employee pay for it; or 
whether the employee should take out 
his own insurance and pay for it in 
whole or in part, is not to me as yet 
conclusively clear. But my study so 
far leads me tentatively as follows: 

Make it a condition of employment 
that every workman should carry at his 
own expense life insurance on some 
scaled minimum amount, say from $500 
up, according to position, coupled with 
a weekly sick benefit; unless, of course, 
he can show that he has independent 
property or that no one is dependent on 
him, in which case the requirement 
might be waived or commuted to mere 
sick benefits. Sickness and death, ex- 
cept from injuries received in the course 
of employment, carry no moral obliga- 
tion to the employer, and yet he has 
a right to discriminate in his employ- 
ment in favor of the careful, fore- 
handed man, just as he has a right in 
picking employees to favor the strong, 
healthy ones. 

Having required an insurance policy, 
however, the employer should use his 
influence to bring it about that a good 
one is available at a reasonable pre- 
mium.°® 
cause it would seem that this is a species of social 
service which, like savings banks, should eliminate 
profits. Of course, if a concern has a large enough 
roll to enable it to spread such a risk satisfactorily it 
is quite feasible for it to maintain an insurance or 
benefit association of its own; and where the funds 
are properly safeguarded this has distinct advantages. 
The International Harvester Company, among many 


others, has carefully worked out a splendid private or- 
ganization of this kind. 


Q 
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Accidents, however, are in a real sense 
a joint risk of employer and employee, 
and while it would seem protection 
should be insisted on in each case, just 
as above proposed for sickness, yet be- 
cause of the joint responsibility the cost 
should be borne jointly. 

I do not know of any employers that 
have worked out the insurance proposi- 
tion on exactly the lines above indi- 
cated; but there are those using some 
features of it, and it is a most encour- 
aging sign that so many companies are 
working at that problem. 

Pensions are a related matter, con- 
stituting an extensive field of study in 
themselves. It can be said briefly, how- 
ever, that a continually increasing num- 
ber of industrial concerns are estab- 
lishing some form of pension system. 
The most popular, and we may say the 
most equitable, variety seems to be the 
granting, at the retiring age, of a per- 
centage of a recent average wage pro- 
portionate to the years of service ren- 
dered the company. By this plan both 
the employer and employee are bene- 
fited, as is the case in any program of 
permanent value. The employer there- 
by secures a real incentive to continu- 
ous, faithful service, and the privilege 
of weeding out the declining members 
of his force; and the employee, the as- 
surance that in his old age he need not 
be in want. In some instances the em- 
ployer pays the entire cost, but in a 
large number there is contribution from 
the prospective beneficiary. 

In closing this incomplete memoran- 
dum, a few words of caution are in 
order. 

Don’t be over-confident. The inter- 
play of social forces is the most deli- 
cate and intricate possible, and con- 
stitutes a science of which the most is 
yet to be known and formulated. Most 


especially be attentive to the views of 
those who have learned the ways of 
men in the laboratory of life. Their 
practical psychology and tact have been 
through the tests of experience, and 
they can often tell in a minute why 
a finely spun theory “won’t go”; or 
more probably will content themselves 
with the intuitional statement that it 
“won't,” and let you find out “why.” 
They are human, and sometimes will 
be wrong, but respect them and learn. 

Secondly, remember that evolution is 
a more reliable and natural development 
than revolution. Don’t “rip things up 
the back.” Sow your seeds here and 
there and be content with the accom- 
plishment of your aim by degrees, even 
indeed if it seems to spring without 
credit to you from one of the seeds 
only you know is your own. The 
Chinese statesmen who formulated the 
recent program of reforms seem to have 
a keener insight into human nature than 
we usually have here, for their edicts 
set forth the intended gradual accom- 
plishment of this, that, and the other 
in seven years, in fourteen years, and 
in twenty-one years. As to this, of 
course, there is a happy mean, which is 
for the student of the times to deter- 
mine. 

Indeed, an equally strong warning 
should be made against inaction, for the 
nations are thinking about the matters 
we have been talking over; and either 
you and others are going to give seri- 
ous attention to these questions in a 
careful, intelligent and safe way, or the 
first thing we know some undeveloped 
or, perhaps, even vicious legislation, 
will be clapped on to the industrial com- 
munity, and real progress in conse- 
quence will be set back a decade. 

And finally, don’t wait until you be- 
come employers to think and work 
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along these lines. Some of you will 
probably serve in the ranks for some 
years. Use your opportunities, wherever 
you are, to observe and suggest, and 
communicate a wholesome point of view. 
Such co-operation with an _ intelligent, 
right-minded employer may be made in- 
valuable. And through it all keep con- 
stantly in mind the statement of the 


May 


late Dr. Carroll D. Wright, a man 
whose distinguished career was spent 
as United States Commissioner of La- 
bor and in similar important posts, 
touching our industrial life. He said, 
in effect, quoting Paul, “The love of 
Christ working within us is the only 
solution of some of the most perplexing 
social problems of our day.” 


THE STUDENTS OF BUENOS AIRES AND THE 
PROGRESS OF CHRIST’S KINGDOM 
IN ARGENTINA 


By Charles J. Ewald, Buenos Aires 


HE University of Buenos Aires, one 

of the three great universities of 
Argentina, enrolls over 4,000 of the 
country’s choicest young men. They 
are the sons of the well-to-do and in- 
fluential classes, fitting themselves to be 
the future leaders in all realms of 
thought and action of the most pro- 
gressive nation on the South American 
continent. No student of missions can 
doubt the important bearing of this 
great educational center on the future 
of the Church of Christ in this country. 
The student class is of no less strategic 
importance in Argentina than in any 
other land, and it is doubtful whether 
there is any institution of learning which 
exercises a larger influence on the life 
of a country than does the University 
of Buenos Aires on the life of this 
prosperous and rapidly-growing Repub- 
lic. In the face of this fact one cannot 
but feel that the missionary Boards and 
missionary leaders, in dealing with 
Argentina (and the same might be said 
of the other South American repub- 
lics), have not exercised the same states- 


manship as has been true in some other 
mission fields. So far as I know, in all 
the history of Protestant missions in 
South America no special effort has 
ever been directed toward the great 
student centers. 

It should not be necessary, after seventy- 
five years of missions in a free country 
like Argentina, to have to say that there 
are no Protestant Christians amongst 
the 4,000 students in her leading uni- 
versity; yet such is the case to-day. 
Some might say that this is due to the 
hold which the Roman Church has upon 
them, but such an excuse dare not be 
offered. Rome has lost her grip on the 
educated men of Argentina, and but 
for political and family reasons prob- 
ably not one in ten would call himself 
a Roman Catholic. Not only that; the 
prevailing church has fully as many bit- 
ter opponents among the students as she 
has loyal friends. Both these classes 
are, however, comparatively small; the 
great mass of students are indifferent, 
never giving thought to the religious 
question except in its political and nar- 
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rowly social aspects. They believe that 
religion has no bearing on life, and the 
teaching of the University and what they 
have experienced and observed of a for- 
mal and corrupt interpretation of Chris- 
tianity seem to bear out their belief. 
Consequently, personal religion has had 
no place in their thought or life. That 
is not all; but, what is worse, this spirit 
of indifference is gradually settling into 
one of infidelity and agnosticism. 

This absence of a true appreciation 
of Christ by the students is not due to 
any lack of open-mindedness on their 
part. A short experience with them 
convinces one that they are, as a class, 
open-minded men; and Jesus Christ, 
when rightly presented, appeals to them 
as strongly as He does to young men 
anywhere. No, the reason must be 
sought elsewhere. The situation is sim- 
ply this: the men have never had the 
Gospel put before them in its simplicity 
and power. A prominent medical stu- 
dent said to me recently, “You must 
not judge us too harshly; we have never 
had these things presented to us be- 
fore.” The Bible has been a closed 
book to them. One evening five stu- 
dents having met for Bible study, I put 
to them the question, “How many of the 
University students ever read the Bible 
or give it any consideration?” Their 
unanimous reply was, “In our opinion, 
only we five.” There have been no 
Protestant colleges, no strong evangel- 
ical periodicals, no attractive Spanish- 
speaking churches, to dignify evangelical 
Christianity in their sight and to de 
mand their attention. No, the blame 
does not rest with them. 

But these conditions need not always 
remain the same—indeed, they must not 
continue; for let us not forget that the 
attitude of these students toward Christ 
will determine the attitude of the masses 


toward Him. If we would in this gen- 
eration win the influential classes, and 
so also the masses, to a right apprecia- 
tion of Christianity, we must from these 
students get our preachers, our Associa- 
tion secretaries, and strong laymen for 
our churches. 

It has remained for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to establish the 
needed relationships with the student 
class, and this organization is to-day in 
the University of Buenos Aires face to 
face with the opportunity to render, 
perhaps, its largest possible service to 
the cause of Christ in Argentina. 

The fact already stated, that there are 
no Protestant students in the University, 
made it necessary to begin this work in 
connection with the regular city Asso- 
ciation. Through its athletics and 
language-classes a number of students 
were brought into the associate mem- 
bership. Later, a few were organized 
into a Bible class, which is being used 
of God to effect the needed opening. So 
interesting a group it has never before 
been my privilege to lead in such study. 
Counting only five members, we had 
represented the four principal schools of 
the University, viz., Law, Medicine, En- 
gineering and Liberal Arts. There were 
three university athletic champions and 
the champion amateur club swinger of 
the city. One of these is, without 
doubt, the best-known and perhaps most 
popular man in the University, champion 
in three important athletic events, hav- 
ing previously held a fourth, and hold- 
ing also the South American champion- 
ship in two events. He is an excellent 
student, and a man of exceptional 
strength of character. This man has, 
through his study of the Bible, come to 
have a definite Christian experience, and 
is to-day a follower of Christ. He 1s 
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now seriously considering the question of 
identifying himself with an evangelical 
church, an act which would put him on 
record before his fellow students and 
would make a deep impression upon 
them. Such a step will, however, be 
far from easy; but he needs only to 
have the conviction and the act will fol- 
low, for he has in him the stuff that 
heroes are made of. There will not be 
wanting some to follow his lead; and 
thus there will begin a mighty forward 
movement that will spread to the other 
educational centers and out into every 
part of this great Republic. 

The opportunity here presented has 
led the Board of Directors of the Buenos 
Aires Association—notwithstanding the 
exceptional pressure now on them with 
two growing Associations of nearly 
1,000 members and a building project 


in hand, all seriously under-manned— 
to free me from all responsibility with 
reference to these Associations, in order 
that I may give my entire time to an 
effort to take full advantage of the open- 
ing among the University students. As 
to the plans for the immediate future, 
nothing is, as yet, definitely decided; 
but it is hoped that before the open- 
ing of the new college year next March 
a sufficient number of men will have 
been led to own the Lordship of Christ 
and to membership in evangelical 
churches to make possible the organiza- 
tion of a regular university Associa- 
tion. Our key men are nearing the 
completion of their college course; the 
next few months should determine 
much. We request the prayers of 
Christian people as we face this present 
opportunity and urgency. 


INADEQUATELY OCCUPIED LIVES 
By Samuel M. Zwemer 


gegen ante of the vari- 
ous countries of the world in 
relation to the missionary enterprise of 
today would show a three-fold division. 
There are fields which may be described 
as fully occupied, where the number 
of missionaries is adequate for evangeli- 
zation, and where there is no room for 
new societies. There are also fields 
which are wholly unoccupied, as, for 
example, Afghanistan and Tibet. But 
the largest part of the world could be 
best described as inadequately occupied. 
The work has begun, but, because of the 
dearth of laborers and means, is far 
from completion. Opportunities are 
neglected, time and strength and life 
are wasted in many cases, or not em- 


ployed to the best advantage, because 
the force is wholly inadequate for the 
task. The workers are few and far 
apart, and the cry is loud for reinforce- 
ments that there may be expansion. 
Which things are a parable. Human 
life, too, in its multitudinous and multi- 
form activities or stagnancies may well 
be divided on three-fold lines from the 
standpoint of Christian ideals. There 
are lives fully occupied by the spirit of 
God and full to the brim with activities 
of the highest sort in obedience to 
heavenly visions and inspirations. There 
are lives which, like Christ’s love, have 
four dimensions, whose length and 
breadth and depth and height far ex- 
ceed the lives of those who live on the 
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lower plane of selfishness or provincial- 
ism. There are men in every walk of 
life who have enlisted all their powers 
to hasten the coming of the Kingdom. 

And there are lives, alas! wholly 
unoccupied by what is highest and best; 
lives that are occupied only with the 
weak things, or the base things, or the 
things that do not. count. There are 
eyes that have never been illumined by 
a great vision, minds that have never 
been gripped by an unselfish thought, 
hearts that have never thrilled with 
passion for another’s wrong, and hands 
that have never grown weary or strong 
in lifting the world’s burden. There 
are habitations of the human spirit like 
those which Christ describes “empty, 
swept and garnished,” ready for occu- 
pation, yet the keys have never been 
handed over, the will is not surrendered, 
and the Master still stands at the door 
and knocks. 

But the largest number of men be- 
long to the middle class. Their lives 
are inadequately occupied. They are 
not bad men nor weak men, but the 
good that is in them is an enemy to 
their best. They have never found 
elbow-room for their latent capacities. 
They have never sought for adequate 
opportunities to exercise all the powers 
of their mind and their soul. They 
walk in the law of the Lord, but have 
never run in the way of His command- 
ments. They are satisfied with the 
minimum of effort and lose the maxi- 
mum of power. There are hundreds of 
Christian men, for example, practising 
law for a livelihood, who have strength 
and talent enough and to spare to fill a 
large city pulpit or a station on the mis- 
sion field. There are “doctors of the 
old school” who might gather around 
them year by year thousands of those 
who suffer the horrors of malpractice 
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in non-Christian lands and lift the bur- 
den of pain, but who now confine their 
powers to some “pent-up Utica” where 
the healing art is subject to the law of 
competition and is measured in terms 
of a cash-book and the ledger. They 
are making a living: they might be 
making a life. There are college 
women whose lives, if adequately oc- 
cupied, would shine forever in the firma- 
ment of God because of what they could 
endure and dare; because of the in- 
finite possibilities which they possess 
for vicarious suffering and. altruistic 
service; but they are satisfied to shine 
in society, where the lights die down, 
and their ambitions are forever bounded 
by the narrow horizon of impressive so- 
cial functions or spiritual dress parade. 
Every life is inadequately occupied 
which does not find an outlet for all its 
noblest passions and all its latent pow- 
ers. The life which does not grow be- 
cause it does not glow is the inade- 
quately occupied life. It is the dull life. 
Every man, we are told, is the architect 
of his own fortune. Yet more than half 
our trouble is not because we are poor 
builders, but because we never make 
the ground plan large enough. We 
limit God’s purpose. It was Phillips 
Brooks who threw down the challenge 
for the full occupation of life in these 
words: “Do-‘not pray for easy lives: 
pray to be stronger men. Do not pray 
for tasks equal to your powers: pray 
for powers equal to your tasks. Then 
the doing of your work shall be no 
miracle, but you shall be a miracle.” 
Jesus Christ went about doing good 
because He showed individual men how 
inadequate was the occupation of their 
lives. When He saw Simon and Andrew 
by the sea He said unto them: “Come 
ye after Me, and I will make you to 
become fishers of men.” He lifted their 
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horizon from nets to apostleship. The 
same day He saw two other brothers, 
and by calling them to a larger occupa- 
tion of life changed them from sons 
of Zebedee to “Sons of Thunder.” 
Moses was doubtless a busy Bedouin 
shepherd faithfully caring for his flocks 
in Midian, but at the vision of the burn- 
ing bush his life took on larger dimen- 
sions, because he obeyed the call to a 
larfer task. Elisha left the plow to be- 
come a prophet and a statesman in 
Israel. Carey was not a careless cob- 
bler nor a prayerless Christian, but his 
task was inadequate to his powers until 
his horizon reached India. George 
Grenfell might have been an earnest 
Christian teacher in the public schools 
of England all his days, but chose a 
larger field of service and became the 
most noble figure in the history of the 
foundation of the Congo Free State, so 
that the Journal of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society said of him: “Mr. Gren- 
fell was one of the ablest and most in- 
telligent of African explorers. Mr. 
Grenfell was a man of exceeding mod- 
esty. Had he been bent on fame and 
money-making, he might have been one 
of the best-known travelers of his time, 
and might, years ago, have made a com- 
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petency ; but he seems not to have cared 
for any of these things. In our opinion, 
he deserves to be placed in the first rank 
among African explorers.” His life 
would have been inadequately occupied 
if he had been a mere traveler or 
money-maker. Now his work endures. 
The law of the goal is the law of the 
soul. We must look to the end from 
the beginning. Lack of vision or lack 
of complete surrender are the reasons 
for many inadequately occupied lives. 
Point your prow and set your course to 
the wider horizons, and do not drift 
into the calm of some comfortable an- 

chorage. There are regions beyond. 
One ship drives east, and another drives 

west, 
While the self-same breezes blow; 


It’s the set of the sails and not the gales, 
That bids them where to go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the waves of 
the fates, 
As we voyage along through life; 

It’s the set of the soul that decides the 

goal, 
And not the storms or the strife. 

The hand on the rudder determines 
the set of the sail and of the soul. 
Each ship sails under the direction of 
some master. Who holds the rudder 
of your life? 








-- a ee 





ON THE 


Shall I Be Browbeaten Out or My 


Principles ? 


The bully in our early lives takes 
away our tops or our marbles, and 
leaves us crying on the street-corner: 
he waits then everywhere to plague us 
till he can finally scare us out of life 
by laughing at our gray hairs. The 
physical bully is probably less common 
now than formerly; for, in the good old 
days, the stone hatchet probably had 
the last word on every subject. It is 
safe to say that all that was breathed 
abroad of politics, morals, or religion 
was only such elementary stuff as could 
pass the censorship of the simple men- 
tal mechanism that guided the strongest 
arm in the community. The bully is 
like the poor, though—always in evi- 
dence; and though now the police pre- 
vent his using his old-time weapons, he 
has adapted himself to meet the new 
conditions. The campus is beset by 
bullies. Let us look at a few of them. 
There is the bully who uses what he 
calls the “sacred tradition of the col- 
lege” to make a man do what is wrong. 
He wields a dangerous weapon. When 
he says that “everybody does it,” he is 
very powerful; when he says that 
“everybody always did it,” he is well- 
nigh irresistible. Customs, when good, 
are promoters of righteousness; but 
ought a man to be afraid to question 
them? He ought to be afraid not to! 
Honorable men have certain principles 
that are far above custom: should they 
abandon them when the campus bully 
brandishes this club? There is another 
common bully who sometimes goes 
under the name of “half-baked senior 
philosopher.” He uses catch-words of 
science and metaphysics, clumsily, to be 
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sure, but in such a way that they make 
a big noise. He has often been scorn- 
fully referred to, but he has slain his 
thousands. There are many men today 
who will own up with shame that they 
were whipped with some such term as 
“evolution” to the point of denying the 
God they knew by an experience as 
sound and satisfactory as anything in 
life. To venture further and upon 
somewhat delicate ground, there are, 
among others who are noble and loyal 
to the truth, professors who have taken 
a delight in campus bullying. The pro- 
fessor has come in for his measure of 
snobbish patronage on the part of a 
generation of “bustlers”; but his word 
counts, and counts tremendously, in the 
realms of philosophy and religion, where 
the best of everyday active men feel 
strangely insecure. And some have 
used their power for the good of man, 
and the future will justify these men 
when time has convinced slothful ears 
that ideas are more powerful than 
millions of money. But others have 
bullied their students. They can befog 
the most alert undergraduate with 
subtleties; they can meet his feeble 
thrusts with counters perfected in their 
years of training; they, more than all 
others, can browbeat the student out of 
his principles. The scornful reference 
as a delicate point presents itself, the 
dismission of a subject with simply 
“the modern man cannot believe that,” 
the unfair carrying over of authority 
from one realm to another—all this has 
worked irreparable injury. But, after 
all, the responsibility rests with every 
man to take care of himself. If you 
are easily bullied, there is every chance 
that you will lead a life of fear; every 
sacred thing you reach for will be rudely 
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snatched away. The greatest things of 
this life cannot be expounded in a word, 
they cannot be apprehended in a mo- 
ment, they cannot be kept without 
struggle and pain; wrought into the 
very material of a soul, they are put 
beyond the reach of a malicious criti- 
cism, and then because they are in 
reality only the expression of the over- 
whelming power of the unseen universe, 


they shake this world of ours to its 
foundation. Firm faith comes only as 
the fruit of faithfulness, joyous hope 
as the result of hopefulness persisted 
in, and love—love to God and man— 
only as the crown of constant, per- 
sistent loving. Therefore, then, the 
bully must not be allowed to scare us 
from our path before we have made 
the first turn! 


THE REPROACH OF ISLAM!’ 
By Charles R. Watson 


E are of the opinion that it is the 
Christian missionary who could 
draw for us the truest portrait of Chris- 
tianity. His very occupation teaches 
him to distinguish between the worthy 
and the unworthy elements of our Chris- 
tian civilization. We would accept his 
estimate of Christianity rather than that 
of some mere theologian or student of 
religion. Dare we go further and ex- 
pect the missionary to give us the truest 
portraits of non-Christian systems? Is 
he not hopelessly prejudiced by position 
and occupation? This is the question 
that is at once raised by the appearance 
of a book on Islam written by a Chris- 
tian missionary. 

Perhaps the day was when the ac- 
cepted Christian attitude toward non- 
Christian religions was that of untem- 
pered hostility. Certainly this spirit has 
characterized the Christian world far 
too much and far too long in its rela- 
tion to the Moslem world. Is it a sad 
inheritance from the days of the Cru- 
sades? At any rate, it is a matter of 
congratulation that this attitude of 





1The Reproach of Islam. W. H. T. Gairdner. 
London, 1909. 


hostility is giving place to one of sym- 
pathy. And it is a significant fact that 
the missionary is today a leader in this 
great change. “The Reproach of Islam” 
is one of the best proofs of a steadily 
developing attitude of sympathy toward 
the Moslem world. And its author is a 
missionary. 

The charm of Mr. Gairdner’s book 
is that it makes Islam and the Moslem 
world live before one’s eyes. There is 
a vividness, a dramatic movement, a 
picture-painting which actually carry the 
reader to foreign lands, make him a part 
of a strange world, and give him points 
of view which he never even recognized 
before. The first chapter surveys the 
Moslem world geographically, but there 
is no tedious listing of countries. Rather 
is it a lively sight-seeing trip, which 
brings into view so many places of in- 
terest and so many points of history 
that a new appreciation is gained of the 
vast extent and importance of the 
Moslem world. 

The second chapter answers the ques- 
tion, Whence came it? and gives a 
vivid and extremely suggestive sketch 
of the great personality to which Islam 
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traces its origin. The psychological 
processes by which Mohammed reached 
the consciousness of his Apostleship are 
most admirably portrayed. Then the 
author traces the spread of Islam. 
Here, better than in any book we have 
read, we are made to appreciate and, in 
a sense, understand, how Islam got its 
sword. We are made to feel the power 
of its appeal to men. 

The doctrinal, ethical, and social sig- 
nificance of Islam are dealt with in the 
next two chapters. This section merits 
favorable comment, because here, as 
elsewhere, so much material is intro- 
duced which presents Moslem life and 
thought at first hand, so that the reader 
is conscious of forming his own judg- 
ments rather than of merely accepting 
the well worked-out judgments of an- 
other. 

Applying the term Islam, as we 
generally do, only to the religious sys- 
tem, the title of the last three chap- 
ters almost brings a sense of shock: 
“How Save It?” Of course, the author 
does not mean that we are to save 
Islam, but the Moslem world. Chris- 
tianity is to triumph over and to re- 
place Islam. But this very title may 
serve to emphasize the attitude of the 
author and that which gives his book 
a unique value among books on Mo- 
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hammedanism. Mr. Gairdner reveals in 
his entire handling of this theme a 
rare sympathy with Mohammedanism. 
He is able also to impart to the reader 
something of that new and kindlier at- 
titude toward Islam which speaks not 
so much of conquering as of saving 
the Moslem world, and which is even 
more conscious of its Christlike love 
for the Moslem than of its righteous 
indignation against a false and cruel 
system. 

If the charm and value of “The Re- 
proach of Islam” are in its vivid and 
sympathetic sketches of Islamic life and 
thought, its limitations lie here also. 
Suitable for continuous reading and for 
the creation of a strong and clear im- 
pression, the book would not seem to 
lend itself so well to purposes of 
references. Some minor defects and in- 
accuracies are evident here and there. 
On page 255 the phrase “American 
Presbyterian” is used to designate a mis- 
sion of the Reformed Church in America. 

The type, the paper, and especially 
the clear and illuminating illustrations 
increase materially the pleasure of a 
perusal of the book. We heartily com- 
mend to all students of the Moslem 
missionary problem this admirable hand- 
book, “The Reproach of Islam,” by 
Mr. W. H. T. Gairdner. 


A SPECIAL CALL FOR WORKERS — 


To succeed, one must have fair health, 
ability, education and knowledge of Bible 
truths, joined with devoted love for God and 
for souls, a conviction of duty in this field, 
unselfish perseverance, and reasonable adapta- 
bility. He should also be able to sing gospel 
hymns with others, and we need some men 
who can play these; while if one is used to 
teams and has mechanical resource, so much 
the better. The best gifts in preaching and 
personal work will find full play, while lesser 
ones are not excluded, and the work affords 


invaluable opportunities for the cultivation 
and growth of“all one’s gifts by practical ex- 
perience, while helping meet one of the great- 
est gospel needs to be found anywhere. Per- 
sons who are fairly qualified as above and who 
can give at least one year to the work with 
support to cover only his entire expenses (in- 
cluding R. R.) are invited to write at once to 
the Utah Gospel Mission, 1854 E. 81st Street, 
Cleveland, giving full particulars and refer- 
ences. The term of service commonly begins 
late in June. 
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Progress in Texas.—The report of the state 
student secretary of Texas shows that this 
state has a total membership in the student 
Associations of 1797, with 1,429 men in Bible 
study. It is not stated whether this last is 
enrolment or average attendance. The Asso- 
ciations are found in five state institutions, 
nine denominational colleges, three normal 
schools, one military school, and several pre- 
paratory schools. Special meetings have been 
held in the University of Texas, State Medi- 
cal College, Southwestern University, Texas 
Christian University, the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and others. Large num- 
bers of men have taken their stand for Jesus 
Christ in these meetings. The Association in 
Austin College is expected soon to move into 
a new building, to cost about $22,000. At the 
University of Texas the foundations have 
been laid for a $75,000 building. A campaign 
has been organized for a building for the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, to cost 
about $100,000. A large project is also under 
way for a still more extensive building at 
Southwestern University. The report also 
calls to our attention the fact that sixty-eight 
delegates went to the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention at Rochester from Texas. 


Advances at Columbia.—Mr. James Myers, 
general secretary of the Christian Association 
of Columbia University, has recently been ap- 
pointed graduate manager of the newly-formed 
general athletic Association at Columbia. 
This Association is to have charge of the col- 
lection and disbursement of all funds required 
to support the fourteen athletic teams at the 
University. It will also have charge of ques- 
tions of internal and intercollegiate athletic 
policy, eligibility of men, etc. Mr. Myers is 
to retain his office as general secretary of the 
Christian Association and is to have a full- 
time assistant under him on the athletic Asso- 
ciation as well as further office force. The 
Christian Association has during March estab- 
lished four new Bible classes, one under 
Chaplain Knox in Hartley Hall, the second 
for Japanese students led by Prof. Hamlin, 
and two fraternity Bible classes. This ad- 
vance has been made under the direction of 
Mr. Dixon R. Fox, the recently appointed part- 
time Bible study secretary. The industrial de- 
partment of the Christian Association has suc- 
ceeded in presenting the industrial movement 
to the entire body of science students in the 
university. This has been done through the 
kindness and courtesy of various professors 
who have opened their lecture rooms to Mr. 
Charles R. Towson, secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee, industrial department, 
who has spoken from thirty minutes to one 
hour in each instance for these classes. Mr. 
Towson’s addresses have provoked much in- 
terest, and much literature has been given 
out to science men, and quite a number of 


them have been placed in active work teaching 
English to Italians, etc. The Association plans 
to mail to all students of the senior, junior and 
sophomore classes a circular letter and litera- 
ture in regard to the industrial movement. 
It feels highly gratified with the success of 
this work this winter and feel like recommend- 
ing to other Associations that they carry out 
this policy of presenting the work to the 
students. In the first place, in this way one is 
sure of an audience and does not have to rely 
upon the very variable attendance which has 
come to outside lectures; and in the second 
place, when Mr. Towson is introduced by a 
prominent professor in his own class room and 
given time out of his own lecture, he then 
speaks to the students with the approval and 
recommendation of the university authorities, 
which means a great deal. A course in “First 
Aid to the Injured” is being given by Dr. 
Meylan, under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion. This course is open to all members of 
the Christian Association and is meeting with 
great success, being patronized particularly by 
science men. These men will find a “Knowl- 
edge of First Aid” of great value after gradu- 
ation when accidents occur in mines, etc., 
where they will be employed. The boys’ club 
work at Union Settlement has been flourish- 
ing, twenty-two clubs having been run regu- 
larly under the leadership of Columbia men, 
and about twenty-five additional Columbia men 
are leading clubs in other settlements in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. Prof. Edward T. De- 
vine, who is general secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society, has delivered this month 
two very interesting lectures in the law depart- 
ment of the Christian Association on the sub- 
ject of the “Social Aspects of the Administra- 
tion of Justice and the Practice of the Law.” 
The stenography and typewriting department 
has met with favor again this year, about 
twenty-five men being enrolled and making 
steady progress. On March 17 the annual re- 
ception to members was given by the Ladies’ 
Advisory Committee, and was most thoroughly 
enjoyed. 


At Northwestern University the Association 
has had a year of marked growth; the mem- 
bership has increased seventy-five per cent over 
last year; the attendance at religious meetings 
and the enrolment in Bible classes twenty-five 
per cent, and work secured for men through 
the employment bureau over one hundred per 
cent. The amount of money subscribed by 
students for the support of the Association 
has more than doubled. Steps have been taken 
to study the social conditions of the community, 
and to extend the social service of the Asso- 
ciation in various ways. The employment ser- 
vice has in particular been made the general 
social service to the students. The committee 
in charge of the directory of rooms has made 
a careful study of all places where rooms were 
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rented, ascertaining the actual cost, sanitary 
conditions, conditions of heat, care of room, 
etc., as a basis of helpful advice for new 
students. With the co-operation of the Assist- 
ant Probation Officer of Evanston steps have 
been taken to inaugurate a big brother move- 
ment for boys of the city. 


The students of Union Missionary Training 
Institute of Brooklyn are constantly at work 
while they are preparing for the field. One 
man is reported as working in a man’s club of 
fifteen men, every one of whom has served a 
term in Sing Sing, and they listen to his 
preaching gladly. A mission student reports 
many personal visits to poor homes. Other 
students work in the Sunday schools, jails, res- 
cue mission and the like; the students thus 
show themselves willing to work at home and 
at the same time are gathering very valuable 
experience. The institute is endeavoring to 
secure a new building to cost about $50,000. 
The institution has sent out 166 students to 
foreign lands through twenty-five different 
mission boards. 


Two new pamphlets have been published, 
written by David R. Porter. These are the 
“Purpose and Program of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in a Preparatory School” 
and “How to Make the Association Meetings 
a Vital Force in School Life.” These two 
little pamphlets, simple and direct, will be 
found to give the leader of work in the pre- 
paratory school just what he wants. They are 
not overladen with a great deal of unnecessary 
material, but are quite full enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. 


The Association of Red Wing Seminary, 
Red Wing, Minn., is finishing a very successful 
year’s work. Among 200 students the Associa- 
tion has carried on a progressive work. It 
has conducted four Bible and two mission 
study groups; a regular devotional meeting on 
Sunday afternoon, and a monthly missionary 
meeting. Outside the student body it has car- 
ried on community service in the hospital, jail 
and the county almshouse. 


At Hamilton College the Association has 
begun a new series of Sunday metings. The 
meetings are held in connection with the regu- 
lar Sunday night supper; the men gather thus 
under very favorable circumstances. At the 
first meeting, at the close of the meal, two 
splendid addresses were given by Senator 
Davenport and State Student Secretary Myers. 
Well-known hymns were selected and sung 
heartily by everybody. Practically the whole 
college turned out at this meeting, and all in- 
dications point to their popularity and future 
success, 


Rev. A. Roy Thompson, Occidental College, 
1904, and San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
1906, sailed on February 24 for the West In- 


dies, and is now working under the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions at Lares, 
Porto Rico. Mrs. Thompson was Mrs. 
Dorothea Boyen, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, 1902. 


Nineteen students from Leland Stanford 
University recently conducted a series of meet- 
ings in the First Congregational Church at 
San José. At the last meeting of the series 
an opportunity was given to decide for Jesus 
Christ, and between forty and fifty made their 
decisions for the Christian life. 


The Association at the University of Cali- 
fornia has successfully completed a campaign 
to raise $10,000 for the remodeling of Stiles 
Hall. The campaign secured the necessary 
funds; but more than that, it brought the 
claims of the work before a large number of 
them, and stimulated thought about the great 
objects for which the Association stands. The 
undergraduates themselves contributed $2,900. 
The president of the Associated Student 
Bodies and many other leaders in university 
life took a prominent part in the campaign. 
Mr. Anson S. Blake contributed a substantial 
amount for this object. 


The Association at California Polytechnic 
School is only about a year old. It has already 
done a successful work. Four Bible groups 
have been at work this winter, and the mem- 
bership is steadily growing. 


The Association building at New York 
University on the Heights has been thoroughly 
renovated and made very attractive. The col- 
lege trophies have been transferred from the 
gymnasium to this building. A series of 
Wednesday afternoon addresses on the Bible 
have proved especially interesting. Some of 
the subjects were: “The Bible and God,” by 
Rev. Robert Davis; “The Bible and Law,” 
Hon. Everett P. Wheeler; “The Bible and 
Literature,” Prof. Archibald L. Bouton; “The 
Bible and Science,” Prof. J. J. Stevenson; 
“The Bible and Jesus,” Robert E. Speer; “The 
Bible and College Men,” Clayton S. Cooper. 


The University of Texas sent twenty-five 
delegates to the State Convention at Waco. 


The News Letter, issued by the Christian 
Association at the Georgia School of Techno- 
logy for the benefit of alumni, is now printed 
in a very attractive form. There is no doubt 
that this publication has proved of the greatest 
interest to alumni. 


During the four days, March 24 to 27, a 
series of meetings was held at Dartmouth, 
with the aid of Mr. Louis J. Bernhardt, super- 
intendent of the Yale Hope Mission, New 
Haven. Mr. Bernhardt spoke to eleven fra- 
ternity groups, nine dormitory groups, and at 
one large public meeting. The groups aver- 
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aged about thirty men, and 550 attended the 
public meeting, making a total of 1,100 men 
reached. Mr. Bernhardt told in a very simple 
and direct, yet forceful and effective way con- 
cerning his life and the conclusions that are to 
be drawn from his experience. 


At the new Mexico College of Agricultural 
and Mechanical Arts the Association work is 
steadily advancing. The membership is about 
100, and the Bible study about ninety. Tues- 
day evening meetings are attended by from 
forty to eighty men. There is one mission 
study class. 


Harvey A. Wheeler, recently state student 
secretary for Missouri, sailed on March 8, to 
take up educational work in Nagasaki, Japan, 
under the Methodist Epjscopal Board of For- 
eign Missions. Mr. Wheeler graduated from 
the University of Oregon in 1907, and took 
graduate work at the University of Chicago 
during the next year. 


At Shenandoah Collegiate Institute, Vir- 
ginia, eighty-five per cent. of the students are 
in the Association; ninety per cent. in Bible 
study, and thirty per cent. in mission study. 


At Emory and Henry College, Virginia, the 
Association is doing an efficient work. Out of 
200 men in college 163 are in Bible study and 
a large number of the classes have had perfect 
attendance. 


In February last, a very significant meeting 
was held at Indianapolis between the officers 
of the state committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and sixteen representa- 
tives of institutions of learning; the meeting 
was for the purpose of establishing a closer co- 
operation between the Association and the col- 
lege authorities. 


Rev. Charles E. Stelzle concluded at Penn 
State College a series of five special meet- 
ings. The other speakers in this series were 
Dr. Wm. J. Schieffelin of New York, who spoke 
on the possibilities for service open to the 
Christian business men; Rev. H. Roswell 
Bates, who discussed community problems; 
Mr. Pfatteicher, who spoke of the relation of 
the college men to the Church; and Mr. E. C. 
Mercer. 


The community work at Lafayette College 
has been one of the encouraging features of 
this year’s work. There are four Sunday 
Schools in the mission chapels having college 
men as superintendents. In all, thirty-six col- 
lege men have been regularly engaged in out- 
side work. 


The University of Washington Association 
is now conducting a class of Chinese, teaching 
them the English language. On Sunday the 


same class meets for a Bible lesson. The 
University, which had charge of this work, has 
turned it over to the Association. 


Among the newly-elected Association officers 
at Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va., are the captain of a football team and a 
member of the team; two ’Varsity baseball 
men, one ’Varsity track man, one ’Varsity oars- 
man and two gymnasium team men. 


The Association at Oberlin was addressed by 
Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore in its annual lec- 
ture. Mr. Dugmore has just returned from 
a five-months’ camera-hunt in Africa, along the 
route which Mr. Roosevelt has just explored, 
and his lecture was of unusual interest and 
value. His lantern views were especially re- 
markable and brought out the repeated ap- 
plause of the audience. 


At Syracuse University the spring training 
class for Bible study leaders has an attendance 
of 32. 


The Association at Williams College has 
started a “Lost and Found” bureau, which is 
proving very useful to the college. With the 
co-operation of some of the ladies of the 
faculty, the Association gave four very suc- 
cessful receptions to the college. This series 
was held during March and was so well at- 
tended that it is expected to hold two series 
next year. 


At Harvard the Association is holding spe- 
cial conferences for criticisms of the work of 
the year and planning for next year. On 
April the first 280 men were reported in some 
form of social service work; sixty men had 
spoken on deputation and twenty-two enter- 
tainments had been given up to that date. 


The Newark conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at its recent session voted to 
make a radical change in its policy at Cen- 
tenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, N. 
J. Beginning with the next school year, the 
institute will be for girls only. Hereafter the 
Pennington Seminary will be for boys only. 


Lawrenceville School has eleven voluntary 
Bible classes, with an enrolment of 150 
students. 


The headmaster of Rutgers Preparatory 
School has invited the officers of the student 
Association to furnish speakers for a special 
chapel service each week. “Life-Work” talks 
will be given by carefully selected speakers. 


Mr. W. Guy Guthrie, general secretary of 
the University of Vermont, finishes his term of 
service there this year. The University is at 
the present time endeavoring to secure a suc- 
cessor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Forces. By Edward T. Devine. 
New York: Charities Publication 
Committee. $1.25. 


Constant reiteration of a half-truth undoubt- 
edly gives a writer the appearance of strength. 
The crisis comes, it has been said, when the 
writer discovers it is only a half-truth. Then, 
in most cases, he must choose between being 
dishonest or commonplace. It is not quite fair 
to say that a very great many of those who 
have lately written upon what we call “social 
problems” have been consciously or uncon- 
sciously pounding away on half-truths. Many 
fiery books and articles would be nauseatingly 
tepid if the other side were told. Dr. Devine’s 
latest book—a collection of editorials—seems 
to further demonstrate that Dr. Devine can 
actually give us a view of a subject from a 
number of different viewpoints and yet remain 
forcible and constructive. “Misery and Its 
Causes” held out no hope of an easy “cure-all” 
for the woes of society. “Social Forces,” which 
is remarkably unified for a collection of papers, 
will help the plain reader to see the tremendous 
task ahead and help him to make secure steps 
toward its accomplishment; but it never once 
gives room to the idea that anything but a 
steady advance all along the line will see us 
through. The book is thoroughly optimistic. 

It is not possible to separate this work from 
the enterprise that lies behind it. These edi- 
torials are taken from the journal now called 
The Survey. They may be fairly said to repre- 
sent its spirit. So far this paper has given us a 
fearless presentation of actual conditions and a 
wide survey of the forces that are available to 
meet the present issues. It is literally true 
that on this continent it stands alone. It takes 
sides vigorously, to be sure, but generally the 
facts are laid before the reader clearly and 
concisely; and while at times convictions are 
stated in a tone of authority, yet the general 
spirit has not been one of assumed infallibility. 
The area to be surveyed is very wide. Not 
only are the problems lumped under the term 
“social” so diverse as almost to defy inclusion 
under any workable classification, but the 
forces that are now working upon these prob- 
lems had their inception in radically different 
movements; the task undertaken is tremen- 
dous. Yet the only conclusion is that The 
Survey so far is an unquestioned success. 

To college men, Dr. Devine’s book and The 
Survey are invaluable. Not that anyone will 
accept as final all that is contained therein— 
perish the thought! But he will find them 
filling a place in his life that ought to be filled 
and can hardly be filled in any other way. 
Neglect of “knowledge of society” in these 
days spells impaired efficiency for lawyer, or 


doctor, or business man, or minister of the 
Gospel. 


Christians at Mecca. Augustus Ralli. 
I2 mo, 283 pp. London: William 
Heineman. $1.20 net. 


The most secluded corners of the earth are 
beginning to open to the traveler. Lhassa has 
yielded its secrets, and now there appears from 
the press this very interesting resumé of travel 
and adventure in the sacred city of the Moslem 
world. The writer has collected and edited 
the accounts of no less than a score of Euro- 
peans, most of them nominal Christians, who 
penetrated Mecca in disguise. One might 
divide them into three groups: those who went 
unwillingly or, as it were, by accident, like 
Joseph Pitts, the sailor boy of Exeter, and 
Johann Wild; the votaries of science, among 
whom Seetzen, Burchhardt and Hurgronje 
stand out supreme; and lastly those who were 
impelled merely by love of adventure or 
curiosity—Von Maltzan, Bicknell, Keane and 
Courtellemont. Burton stands in a class by 
himself, although in accuracy of scientific de- 
scription he takes second place to the Hol- 
lander Hurgronje, whose sociological studies, 
carried on during a residence of six months, 
have given us the standard book on Mecca. 
More than a dozen other nameless Christians 
are referred to, who lost their lives in their 
venture or became Moslems. The general con- 
clusion seems to be that there is less fanat- 
icism than formerly, and that perhaps the 
Meccan railway, if completed, will set the door 


ajar. 

A full bibliography and striking illustra- 
tions add to the interest of this fascinating 
book. 


China and the Far East. Clark Uni- 
versity Lectures. Edited by George 


H. Blakeslee. 8vo, 455 pp. Price 
$2.00. 


These lectures, delivered during the Second 
Decennial Celebration of Clark University, and 
carefully edited, form an invaluable study of 
the Chinese problem to-day and represent a 
score of authorities, both Oriental and Occi- 
dental. On behalf of Korea there are three 
very interesting contributions, setting forth the 
present awakening, the Japanese administra- 
tion and the religious outlook, respectively, by 
Hon. Horace N. Allen, a former minister, 
Professor George T. Ladd of Yale and Mis- 
sionary E. F. Hall. A like number of chap- 
ters pertain to Japan. Three-fourths of the 
volume, however, as regards size, and the best 
papers as regards quality, are devoted to China, 
showing that nation’s position in world poli- 
tics, her trade relations, monetary and com- 
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mercial conditions, the army, the opium 
problem, missions, etc., each written by some 
one specially qualified. 

Regarding the present-day importance of the 
Far East, and especially of China, there is no 
disagreement. As Theodore Roosevelt ex- 
pressed it, “The Mediterranean era died with 
the discovery of America. The Atlantic era 
is now at the height of its development and 
must soon exhaust the resources at its com- 
mand. The Pacific era, destined to be the 
greatest of all, is just at the dawn.” If this be 
true, it is of the greatest moment that all fair- 
minded, intelligent persons take steps to in- 
form themselves in regard to present condi- 
tions in the Chinese Empire and learn some- 
thing of the actual causes of race antagonism 
before they join in the common outcry against 
China for having originated it. No one can 
doubt the startling changes now taking place 
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in China and their grave import to the West- 
ern world. And who shall doubt when doc- 
tors are agreed, as they are in this book, con- 
cerning the hopefulness of the outlook? This 
is indeed a volume of especial timeliness and 
importance. One rises from its perusal with 
a sense of shame, because in the relations be- 
tween China and the Western world Christi- 
anity has played no larger part, and yet the 
story of Christian missions in China, both of 
the Roman and Protestant Churches, as given 
by Prof. Harlan P. Beach, shows clearly that 
the morning light is breaking, that prejudice is 
disappearing, and that the new China will not 
only adopt our Western civilization but, by 
God’s blessing, Christianity and the Christ. 

The book has neither index, maps nor illus- 
trations, and the names of the authors of the 
chapters might better have appeared in the 
text. 


THE NEEDS OF MISSION BOARDS 


Few Boards, if any, offer a wider range of opportunity for missionary volun- 


teers than the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


With 


its twenty missions, scattered over the world, and its highly developed work, 


it calls for many different kinds of workers. 


The following list of positions which 


are open is as remarkable for its variety as for its extent. 
While this board is Congregational, it does not hesitate to send out members 
of other denominations who are thoroughly qualified and who are not claimed 


by their own Boards. 


The initials “W. B. M.” stand for the Woman’s Board of Missions, affiliated 


with the American Board, with territory covering the Eastern States. “W. B. 
M. I.” stands for the Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, with territory 
covering the states from Ohio to the Rocky Mountains. Each of these affiliates 
looks to its own district for candidates. 

Correspondence in regard to any of the positions mentioned below, or in 
regard to any matters relating to candidates for appointment, should be had with 





Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, Home Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TWELVE ORDAINED MINISTERS 
(MEN) 


In this class the Board seeks men who have 
had both college and seminary education. 

In every case the salary allows for the sup- 
port of a family. 

South Africa: A man to do pioneer work at 
Beira, in Portuguese territory. The attitude 
of the government is such that this man 
must be of rare tact and able to get along 
under difficulties. He must win the confi- 
dence of the government officials. He should 
visit Lisbon and obtain a working knowledge 
of Portuguese. The work will be the evan- 
gelization of a vast number of Africans to 
the west and south of Beira. He will have a 
physician located with him. 

European Turkey: Three ordained men for 
this important mission. Under the new gov- 


ernmental conditions there is a rare opportun- 
ity in all parts of Turkey. We wish to re- 
enforce our laborers in both Macedonia and 
Bulgaria. These should be good, all-around 
men. One should have special gifts in evan- 
gelistic work. 

Central Turkey: There is a vacant post at 
Marash, where the Theological Seminary is 
located. The work of this seminary will 
have vital bearing upon the Mohammedan 
problem. The need is for a man who can 
teach in the seminary and who can do gen- 
eral missionary work, as opportunity affords: 
A good all-around missionary might release 
one of the present force for work at Marash. 

At Oorfa, in this same mission, is a most 
remarkable opportunity. There are im- 
portant churches and schools to supervise 
and a great industrial work employing over 
three thousand persons. There are five in- 
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structors in the industrial works who will 
look after all the technical details; but we 
need a minister to head up the enterprise on 
the business side, and maintain a strictly re- 
ligious spirit among the workers. This posi- 
tion calls for a minister with business and 
administrative gifts. The need is very ur- 
gent, none more so in all our fields. 

Eastern Turkey: The station at Erzroom calls 
for a good, all-around man. This is close 
to the Russian frontier, and work is already 
being pushed over the line into that vast and 
needy country. 

Japan: One man of fine intellect and warm 
heart, well trained, is needed. The work will 
be mainly evangelistic. ; 

Mexico: One man who can help train native 
preachers and workers and also do station 
work, 

Micronesia: It has been decided to re-enforce 
the work in the Gilbert Islands by the ap- 
pointment of two missionary families. Men 
of evangelistic spirit and broad, practical 
ability are required. The work is evangelism 
and supervision of schools and churches. 

Philippine Islands: A new work on the north 
coast of the Island of Mindanao calls for a 
strong missionary who can be a pioneer. It 
calls for rugged qualities and great devotion. 
The opportunity is unlimited. 


FOUR PHYSICIANS 


West Central Africa: A large district is with- 
out medical care and offers a splendid field 
fér a doctor of unusual versability and de- 
votion. : 

South Africa: At the seaport town of Beira, 
a physician to take up new work. 

North China: A physician to be associated 
with Dr. Tucker at Pang-Chuang. This is 
the station made celebrated by Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith, and offers a magnificent opportunity. 

Central Turkey: Dr. Shepard at Aintab needs 
an associate for his hospital. In addition to 
all-around professional skill and surgical 
knowledge the man should be an earnest 
Christian worker. Another physician for 
Turkey will probably be needed within a 
year. 


THREE EDUCATORS 


West Central Africa: An unusual opportunity 
exists at Chisamba. A man of normal school 
training is needed at once to superintend vil- 
lage school work, prepare text books, and 
build up a training institute for the entire 
mission. He should be a man of gifts and of 
good administrative ability. 

Central Turkey: Central Turkey College at 
Aintab calls for an instructor on a three- 
year appointment, the work being in English. 
A gymnast is desired who can also teach. He 
will have the opportunity to introduce ath- 
letics into the Turkish Empire. The salary 
allows only for a single man. 

Western Turkey: At Bardezag, a tutor for the 
Boys’ High School. Three-year term at 
regular missionary salary. 


Mission Boards 


FIVE PHYSICIANS 


(WoMEN) 


China: We are in great need of four thor- 
oughly trained women physicians for our 
Foochow Mission. This is one of the great 
missions of the Board, where the opportunity 
is unlimited. They will be located as fol- 
lows: 

Foochow City and Diong-loh (W. B. M.), 
Ing-hok and Shao-wu (W. B. M. I.). 
India: A woman physician for Madura. 


SIX NURSES 


Eastern Turkey: Dr. Thom, of Mardin, calls 
for a nurse to assist him in his work and to 
take charge of training native nurses. 

Dr. Ussher, in his great medical work at 
Van, is also asking for a nurse well equipped 
for a large work, who can sail in the near 
future. This is one of the most urgent cases. 

Central Turkey: A nurse or physician at 
Hadjin, the nearest medical aid being at 
Adana (W. B. M. L.). 

India: In the Marathi Mission at Ahmedna- 
oe nurse is needed for the Women’s Hos- 
pital. 

China: There is a call for a nurse in Foochow 
City in connection with the Woman’s Hos- 
pital (W. B. M.). 

Philippine Islands: Dr. Sibley is building a 
hospital at Davao for which he needs a nurse 
who can be superintendent. This is pioneer 
work in the great Island of Mindanao, and 
opens up splendid possibilities of usefulness. 
The need ts urgent. 


THIRTEEN GENERAL MISSIONARY 
TEACHERS AND WORKERS 


South Africa: A teacher for the Girls’ School 
at Mt. Silinda, the work being supported by 
government grants. Pupils come from the 
station and surrounding country. A most 
encouraging work. (W. B. M.) 

West Central Africa: One general teacher is 
needed. (W. B. M.) Another teacher is 
needed for this mission at Ochileso. The 
call is urgent. The field is a new one and 
rapid progress is being made. (W. B. M. I.) 

European Turkey: A general teacher is needed 
at the Girls’ School in Monastir. (W. B. 


M. I.) 
Eastern Turkey: Two places are waiting to 
be filled at Bitlis. The station is in the 
mountains, with a climate like New England. 
Thoroughly healthy and the people highly 
appreciative. A flourishing Girls’ School. 
Offers a rare opportunity for two friends to 
work together. (W. B. M.) 
At Erzroom, in this-same mission, there is 
a splendid opening for a general teacher and 
worker to be associated with Miss Atkins. 
(W. B. M. 1.) 

India: A general teacher is called for at Bom- 
bay, to have charge of city schools. The 
need is imperative. (W.B. M. I.) 

The Board needs a superintendent of 
primary work at Bombay who can help also 
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in the Girls’ High School. (W. B. M.) 
China: A teacher is needed for igher 
branches in the Foochow Girls’ College, a 
position of great importance. (W. B. M.) 
Another teacher is needed in this mission 
for the Abbie Child School at Diong-loh. 
(CW. B. M.) ; p 
North China: A teacher is sought for Tient- 
sin. (W. B. M.) 
At Lintsing a teacher is needed to be asso- 
ciated with Miss Ellis in school work and in 
work for women. (W. B. M. L.) 


FOUR NORMAL TEACHERS 
South Africa: A normal teacher is called for 
at Umzumbe, and another at Inanda. These 
are important positions, calling for both 
pedagogical and administrative qualities in 
order that government standards may be met. 
A great chance for two friends who wish to 
work in the same mission. (W. B. M.) 
Western Turkey: There is an urgent call for 
a normal teacher at Smyrna for the Col- 
legiate Institute for Girls, where there are 
209 pupils from all over Turkey. (W. B. M.) 
India: In Madura City, a normal teacher is 
needed for a school of 315 pupils. The work 
is training village teachers. Government 
standards must be met. Urgent. (W. B. M.) 


THREE KINDERGARTNERS 

Eastern Turkey: The Girls’ Department of 
the College at Harpoot, containing 424 pupils, 
has a kindergarten for the training of na- 
tive teachers. A superintendent is urgently 
needed. (W. B. M.) 

India: In the Marathi Mission at Bombay, 
there is a call for a kindergartner. The 
need is imperative. (W. B. M. I.) 

Japan: The Glory Kindergarten at Kobe, un- 
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der Miss Howe, is a famous school. There 
is urgent need of an associate. The position 
is a very attractive one. 


TWO MUSIC TEACHERS 
Central Turkey: At Adana, the place of the 
recent massacres, a teacher of music and one 
who can be useful in practical lines of work 
is called for by the W. B. M. I. This is an 
urgent case, since many orphans have been 
thrown upon the hands of the missionaries. — 
Japan: Kobe College calls for a music 
teacher. This is one of the leading colleges 
for girls in mission lands. This teacher must 
be able to make music a means of influencing 
her pupils for Christ. (W. B. M. I.) 


FOUR EVANGELISTIC WORKERS 


By evangelistic workers, we mean women 
who do Bible work in the schools, or in train- 
ing native Bible women, or who engage in 
touring for evangelistic purposes. 

West Central Africa: A worker needed by 


the W. B. M. 
Eastern Turkey: A worker is called for at 
Harpoot. The work will be touring and di- 


recting eight Bible women, touching thirty 
schools. Also Bible work in Harpoot Col- 
lege. Much riding on horseback. The can- 
didate must be of vigorous physique. 

Japan: A worker is called for at Totori, which 
is the center of a large field of half a million 
people. It is not covered by any other board. 
(W. B. M.) 

At Miyazaki another worker is called for 
in a field of great extent. (W. B. M.) 

India: A superintendent is needed for Bible 
Woman’s Training School at Ahmednagar. 
Sixteen in training class, also supervision in 
the outlying districts, with talks on hygiene, 
home-making, etc. (W. B. M.) 





Christian Women’s Board of Missions 


Candidates for appointment under this Society should be members of the 


Christian Church (Disciples). 


The President of the Board, Mrs. Anna R. Atwater, will be glad to furnish 


full information upon request. 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jamaica, West Indies: One ordained minister 
who has had some experience in preaching 
and in personal work, to have charge of the 
work of the native churches on the island. 
He should be a married man, of deep sym- 
pathies and of good education. His wife 
should be an experienced church worker. 

India: Two woman physicians. Two hospi- 
tals are closed owing to the absence of the 
present occupant on furlough. In each of 
these hospitals at least a hundred patients 
should be treated every day. The appoint- 
ment of qualified candidates will be made as 
soon as they are found. 


She can be addressed at the Missionary Training 


Two trained nurses for hospital work. 

One unmarried woman for zenana work. 

One unmarried woman for orphanage work. 

Three married men for evangelistic work. 

Saltillo, Mexico: One ordained minister (mar- 
ried) to take charge of a school for the train- 
ing of the native ministry. He should be a 
man of experience, of wide sympathies and 
of thoroughly scholarly habits. 

South America, Argentine: One ordained 
minister (married) for evangelistic work. 
He must be a thorough scholar and a strong 
personal worker. 
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Foreign Christian Missionary Society 


Box 844, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A medical missionary for Bonyeka, Africa. This is a very remote field. 
Some work has been done, but no missionaries live at that point as yet. After 
a term of three years’ service the missionary is entitled to a year’s furlough. 


Missionaries sent out by this Society must be members of the Christian Church 
( Disciples). 





Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 


The following women missionaries are required for this year. Further in- 


formation can be obtained from Miss Elizabeth R. Bender, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 


One nurse and evangelistic worker for the 
Philippine Islands. 

One evangelistic worker for Chemulpo, Korea. 

Two physicians for Korea. 

One physician for Nanking, China. 

One physician for Brindaban, China. 

One teacher for Kolar, South India. 

One teacher for Seoul, Korea. 


One teacher for Haitang, China. 

One teacher, normal graduate, for Foochow, 
China. 

One teacher for Malaysia. 

Two kindergartners for China. 

One teacher for Rosario, South America. 

One teacher for Callao, Peru. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Since the last list of missionaries needed by the different Missionary Boards 
was compiled Dr. 5S. M. Zwemer, the Candidate Secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, 125 East 27th Street, New York City, has received the following 





calls for workers: 


A woman teacher (college graduate) to de- 
velop a kindertarten at Nawgong, Assam, 
where the government has asked the Baptist 
Mission to put in a department for Hindu 
women. This opportunity must be met this 
fall if the Mission is not to lose its chance with 
the educated women of Assam. The appointee 
should be a Baptist. 


A superintendent of the mechanical depart- 
ment of a boys’ industrial school which is being 
established in Mexico. He should be qualified 
to begin at the beginning. A woodworking 
and cabinetmaking department will be in- 
augurated, with the idea of developing me- 
chanical, civil and _ electrical engineering 
courses. 


A Congregational minister is needed for 


frontier pastorate in an English-speaking 
church in Northern California. He should be 


prepared to inaugurate work among the In- 
dians in an adjoining community. 

The Comanche Indian Mission, near Lawton, 
Oklahoma, needs an ordained minister of good 
sense, tact and ability, to take charge of the 
work. A married man will be provided with a 
comfortable home. The church is_ well 
ee and has a hundred and fifteen mem- 

ers. 

Cordell Academy, a school for Indians, is 
in need of a thoroughly qualified educator and 
administrator. An assistant principal to sup- 
plement the teaching of the higher branches is 
also required. Plans are being made to de- 
velop the institution by supplying it with dormi- 
tories and building up a school which shall be 
based upon strong Christian influence, high- 
grade scholarship and refined home surround- 
ings. There is a great field for such an insti- 
tution in this new country. 

















VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 











What is The Young Women’s Christian Association? 


This question is answered in a 24-page leaflet suitable for enclosing singly in a letter or 
distributing in new communities. No charge. 


The Report of the National Board to the Second Biennial Convention. 
Reports of the organization of the National Board, the work of all its departments and 
committees, as presented to the delegates at St. Paul. These reports of work done 
previous to the convention are not printed in the convention report. 
Price, 20 cents. 
The Report of the Second Biennial Convention held at St. Paul, Minn., April 
22-26, 1909. 

This includes the addresses delivered, the business transacted at the convention and the 
statistical reports and general Association directory for 1909. Price, 40 cents. 
The two above publications are uniform in size for binding, and may be obtained for 
60 cents if ordered together. 

The Association Monthly. 

The official organ of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United States 
of America, published every month of the year. A 48-page magazine with the follow- 
ing departments: General, City Associations, Student Associations, Foreign Depart- 


ment, Editorial Department. Single subscriptions, $1. Special rates for clubs. 

Historical Outline of The Young Women’s Christian Association Movement in 
America. 

A convenient reference manual of Association history. Indispensable to any Associa- 

tion worker. Price, 25 cents. 

Studies in the Gospel According to St. Mark. Bible Studies in the Book of 
Acts. 

By H. W. O_puam. These two sets of studies, prepared for British students, have 

been secured for American use by the National Board. Price, 40 cents each. 


The Parables of Jesus. 

By Expert Russet, Professor in Earlham College. Ten lessons arranged for daily 
study. Price, 20 cents. 
Studies in the Life of Christ in Art. 

By Marie Louise Stack, Physical Director, Toledo Association. Adapted to girls’ 


classes. Students’ outline, 10 cents; Teachers’ outline, 25 cents. 

Suggested Policy for a Department of Hygiene and Physical Education in City 
Associations. 

By Dr. ANNA L. Brown. Price 5 cents 





Complete price lists sent on request. Order the above from the 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America 


125 E. Twenty-seventh Street - - . - New York City 








In writing to advertisers, please mention Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN. 











1900 1910 


THE BIBLE TEACHERS 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


NEW YORK CITY 
WILBERT WEBSTER WHITE, PRESIDENT 


Unequaled Training for Christian Workers 


The Chief Characteristic of This School is the 
emphasis placed upon fresh, first hand, direct, 
intensive study of the English Bible. This school 
aims in this Department to meet the needs of every 
Christian Worker. 











The other Departments of Church History, Ethnic 
Religions and’ Missions; Christian Theology and Apologetics; 
Practical Theology and Christian Activity also present 
courses specially designed to fit workers for the various fields 
of Christian Activity. 

The School is Interdenominational and has the approval 
of leading Christian Workers throughout the World. 

Learn more about the School from the catalogue which 
will be sent upon request. Address the President. 





Building owned and occupied by 


Bible Teachers Training School 541 Lexington Avenue, New York City 











A COMPLETE CLASSIFIED 
LIST of RECOMMENDED 
MISSION STUDY TEXT 
BOOKS, with SUGGESTED 
REFERENCE LITERATURE 


Will be found in the 





MISSION STUDY PROSPECTUS 
1910-11 





In ‘the busy offi 
Time Means Money 


ae UNDERWOOD 


Standard TYPEWRITER 
Saves Both 


Student Volunteer, Movement “The Machine You Will Eventuaity Buy” 
125 East 27th Street « « New York City | UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. Incorporated 
SPE SEE 


In writing to advertisers, please mention THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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